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abounds with comparisons with English legal doctrines, and constantly 
calls attention to common starting points of development. Not only 
are English records and authorities freely used but German, Italian, 
Swiss and other original and secondary sources as well. This compre- 
hensiveness of M. Brissaud's scholarship is equalled by its exactness 
and intelligence. It does not fall within the scope of this notice to 
attempt a detailed estimate of the work under review and it can, there- 
fore, only be said again that the series to which it belongs should, and 
undoubtedly will, furnish a very great stimulus and aid to the science 
of historical and comparative as well as analytical jurisprudence in this 
country. 

War or Peace. By Hiram M. Chittenden. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg and Company, 1911. Pp. 273.) 

As a retired brigadier-general of the United States army, the author 
of this book commands the attention which is justly accorded to a 
union of experience and reason, of theory and practice. Having par- 
ticipated in actual warfare and been thoroughly imbued by its tradi- 
tions, he is impressed both by the vastness of the modern ambition to 
abolish it, and by the part which it is alleged to have played in the 
advancement of civilization. He has not been able to strike the balance 
of history and to decide definitely whether war has been on the whole 
an indispensable, or only an accelerating, or indeed a retarding, factor 
in progress; but he is thoroughly convinced that this is a purely acad- 
emic question, and that whatever war did or did not accomplish in the 
past, it has outlived its usefulness. For, he argues, most of the inferior 
peoples are now under the civilizing control of the great powers, and 
only the exercise of police power is required for them in the future. 
Again, war never has promoted the survival of the physically fittest, and 
even if it could do so, it would be too atrocious a means for humanity to 
resort to for the accomplishment of this purpose. Material progress, 
in the direction of invention, road-building, geographical knowledge and 
civil engineering, he claims to have been promoted by war or by prepa- 
rations for it, but asserts that the activities of peace have accomplished 
far greater results along these lines. On the religious, artistic, literary 
and "popular amusement" aspects of warfare, our author's conclusions 
are decidedly mixed; but he is forceful and even eloquent in denounc- 
ing war as the font of justice and the only or chief exponent of patriotism; 
while the sixteen pages which he devotes to an analysis of the war vir- 
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tues and a contrast of them with the peace virtues are worthy of being 
placed in every soldier's manual and of being taught to every civilian 
who takes a sickly sentimentalistic view of armies and battles. 

Having shown the fallacy or obsolescence of the familiar sanctions 
of war, General Chittenden turns to a discussion of the moral damage, 
the physical destructiveness, and the economic burden of warfare, and 
draws up an indictment against it from these points of view which is 
powerful in itself — in its use of facts and figures — and which is the 
more impressive in the eyes of pacifists and militarists alike because 
it represents the seasoned convictions of an experienced soldier. 

"Armed peace," or preparation for war, especially as exemplified by 
Germany and France, is next subjected to an analysis, searching and 
very suggestive, the result of which is the author's conclusions that 
military preparation does not assure either a successful war or the main- 
tenance of peace; that such preparation does not "insure" against war 
either in the prevention of it, or in compensating for its destruction of 
property, but on the contrary often increases the danger of war and 
represents a premium of about 115 %; that national prosperity and 
trade expansion do not arise from large armaments or from coast 
and frontier defences, while the alleged necessity of maintaining a 
large navy for the protection of commerce arises from pure emulation 
of one's neighbors and the failure to adopt the American proposition 
to abolish the capture of private property in maritime warfare. But 
having thus demolished some of the ordinary arguments in favor of 
military preparation, our author insits that a "big navy," an "adequate 
army" and the fortification of the Panama Canal, are justifiable on 
our part, for purposes of "defence" against Japan and Germany, and 
of bargaining with or influencing the other powers toward simultaneous 
disarmament. 

The positive reasons why war is still possible are stated to be com- 
mercial imperialism, including territorial expansion, and tariff restraints 
upon trade; while the negative reasons why war cannot be immediately 
abolished are stated to be national reluctance to relinquish any portion 
of national sovereignty— as illustrated by the reservations made in arbi- 
tration treaties---the undesirability or impossibility of having an inter- 
national sheriff, and the opposition to judicial methods of settling 
international differences exerted by Europe's four million professional 
soldiers and their adherents. 

Five means of abolishing warfare and preparations for it are reviewed: 
first, national disarmament by separate action, which our author re- 
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jects as impracticable even on the part of the United States, because 
of our double coast line and the necessity of defending our vital inter- 
ests, such as our territorial integrity, our immigration policy and the 
Monroe Doctrine; second, reliance upon a volunteer soldiery — which is 
regarded as insufficient because of the time required for equipment and 
training; third, arbitration, and fourth, international conferences, espe- 
cially those held at the Hague — which means are indorsed as useful, 
but are held to be insufficient; and lastly, a world-court to settle dis- 
putes and a world-government to prevent them from arising — which 
means the author considers entirely adequate, and which he hopes for 
from the future. 

The book concludes with an alluring picture of the "millenium of 
peace" which will begin with this world-federation, which will usher in 
the cessation of war, gradual disarmament, the transformation of mili- 
tary academies into civil service schools, the abolition of tariffs, the 
unification of weights, measures, coinage, language and law, the dis- 
appearance of tricky diplomacy, the rapid development of backward 
nations, and an enormous increase in the industry, public works and 
moral development of the progressive nations of the world. 

Although the final impression left upon the mind of the reader of this 
book is one of some inconsistency and indefiniteness, and although it 
will be both praised and condemned by bellumist and pacifist alike, it 
is an interesting reflection of the transition stage between militarism 
and judicialism in which the world finds itself at present, and it is on 
the whole a contribution of genuine merit toward the solution of the 
greatest problem of our time. 

Wm. I. Hull. 

The Republican Tradition in Europe. By Herbert A. L. Fisher. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1912. Pp. xii, 363.) 

This book embodies in substance the lectures delivered at the Lowell 
Institute in 1910, and is an attempt to describe in a general way the 
evolution of republican thought and practice in Europe from the end 
of the Roman Empire to the present. With the exception of a treatise 
by the great Spanish champion of republicanism, Emilio Castelar, it is, 
I believe, the only book dealing with the republican movement in the 
old world. 

Mr. Fisher starts out with a review of mediaeval thought and tra- 
dition, observing that the political conditions of the middle ages, when 



